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THIS WEEK: | 

An unpublished Letter of Addison ... ... 128 | 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s Notes on Devon 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: ‘Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ-— 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


~ Memorabilia. 


E are glad to draw our readers’ attention 
to the uncommonly good instalment (Vol. 
vi. Part iv.) of the Transactions of the Lon- 
don and Middlesex Archaeological Society 
which we have recently received: Great part 
of it is devoted to Hendon, the Editor, Mr. 
Norman G. Brett-J ames, first discussing Ex- 
tents and Surveys of Hendon, and then set- 
ting out, on opposite pages, the Hendon Sur- 
vey of 1321 (known as the Black Survey), in 
the Latin of the original now at Cambridge 
and in the English version of 1606 in his own 
possession. Following this come a paper by 
Dr. F. W. M. Draper on Muswell Farm (‘‘or 
Clerkenwell detached’’) and a third instal- 
ment of the notes on London in 1689-90 by 
the Rev. R. Kirk, transcribed by Dr. Donald 
Maclean from a MS. volume. ‘These are an- | 
notated by Mr. Brett-James. A short ex- 
ample of these notes may be given here: 
Civic Order, ‘The offices in every ward of 
London go in order through all the house- | 
keepers. But if any scorn to accept them, he 


pays £10 stg. for refusing the constableship, £3 | 
of the Questor’s place (who observes measures, 


weights, bread, street paving, etc.). If any neg- | 


lect the scavenger’s place he pays £2. In this 
year, December 18, 1689, the parish box for 
mending of churches ete. got £70 from such as 
set by the offices. 

A paragraph or two is devoted to the re- 
cent discovery of John Strype’s tomb. This 
occurred during the partial re-roofing and 
extension of the east end of Leyton Parish 
Church of which for sixty-eight years Strype 
was vicar. He built the chancel in 1693, at 
a cost of £90. The tomb, with its slab lying 
north and south under the chancel arch, was 
found intact one foot below the present chan- 
cel tiles. The unusual position suggests that 
it has been moved at some time. It is of 
Polished Purbeck marble, of unusual thick- 
ness; and the coat-of-arms and inscription 
upon it are fresh as if recently cut. It re- 
cords the deaths of Strype’s daughter and > 


wife and then his own ‘‘ 11th dec’er 1737, 
aged 94 years, one month and ten days.’’ The 
arms are, A lion rampant, crowned, impal- 
ing a fesse ermine between two wolves pas- 
sant, i.e. Strype impaling Lowe. 


[HE February Journal of the Ministry of 

Agriculture contains a historical article 
on Allotments. It is curious to read the ob- 
jections once put forward against granting 
land to labourers: an acre of waste land to 
cultivate might make a man “ too saucy ”’ ; 
he would ‘‘ breed more children,’’ and ‘‘want 
higher wages.’’ However, voices on this 
side were in the minority, and the writer 
quotes long statements from the early nine- 
teenth century recounting the excellent effects 
both on character and material well-being 
produced ‘by the allotment movement. The 
latest available records show that the total 
area under allotments in England and Wales 
is about 146,000 acres, on which there are 
some 965,000 plots. Nearly half the acreage 
is provided by local authorities. Assuming 
an average of three children to a family, it 
is calculated that something like 5,000,000 
persons enjoy the benefit of being supplied 
with fresh vegetables derived from allot- 
ments. 


We have just received from the Oxford 

Press, for Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, vol. xxii. of Islandica. It con- 
sists of an essay, ‘Saemund Sigfisson and 
the Oddaverjar,’ by Halldor Hermannson, 
which narrates pleasantly the life of Saemund 
and the history of the generations descended 
from him — (he died in 1133) and 
settled at Oddi, whence they were called 
Oddaverjar ’’ — Men of Oddi.’’ Interest- 
ing characters are brought before us; and we 
are given one or two good stories and many 
incidents illustrating the life of mediaeval 
Iceland. It was towards the end of the ninth 
century that Ketil Haeng, an avenger of 
blood from Norway, became the first settler in 
Iceland. Saemund himself, born in 1056, 1s 
the first Icelander recorded to have studied 
in France—in Paris, it is thought, in some 
school connected with Notre Dame. Norway, 
naturally, comes often into the story. Eng- 
land—in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury—gave hospitality and education to the 
most attractive of the Oddaverjar, Bishop 
Pall, who is thought to have been at Lin- 
coln. The learning of Mediaeval Europe, 


_ the use of Latin, the composing of histories 


and poems all played great part in the life 
at Oddi from Saemund himself onwards. 
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Nor was this remote settlement exempt from 
the absorbing strife between Church and 
State. The first volume of Jslandica was 
issued in 1908 in pursuance of the will of 
Willard Fiske who bequeathed to Cornell 
University all his books relating to Iceland 
and the old Scandinavian Literature and 
history, together with 5,000 dollars in trust 
for the annual publication of a volume relat- 
ing to Iceland and his Icelandic collections. 


M Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Feb. 

11, 1933, our correspondent Mr. W. H. 
(QUARRELL sends an interesting account of 
this year’s Nanfan, or Duelling, Sermon 
which, since 1746, has been preached annually 
at Berrow Parish Church, on, or on the Sun- 
day nearest to, Feb. 5. This is pursuant to 
the will of Mrs. Susannah Cocks Nanfan, of 
Birtsmorton Court, dated Dec. 28, 1743, by 
which sums of £2 10s. for the preacher, and 
£1 10s. for the poor of the parish are pay- 
able every fifth day of February on the 
Bloody Meadow, reputed site of a duel con- 
nected with the Nanfan family. The day 
chosen is that on which the testatrix declares 
that she was vouchsafed ‘‘ a great deliverance 
from a violent and wicked design of an un- 
natural enemy.’’ The Vicar, in the sermon, 
outlined the history of the bequest, but said 
he had been unsuccessful in the extensive en- 
quiries and researches he had made to ascer- 
tain whether in fact a duel had been fought 
at that place and on that day of the year. 


(UR correspondent Colonel Southam sends 

us from the Surrey Advertiser of Feb. 4, 
1933 an account of a find at the Angel Hotel, 
Guildford. The removal of the ceiling in the 
front ground-floor room laid bare an alcove 
in which was discovered an earthenware mug, 


decorated with an embossed cipher of William | 


and Mary. In it were some Jacobean pipes 
of the 1688 period, made, it is thought at 


the pipe kiln in Quarry Street, Guildford, | 


and also an early Georgian buckle. This 
latter would make the computation of two 
hundred and forty years concealment rather 
too long—two hundred years is enough to be 
interesting, however. Not less remarkable 
than the mug is a deposit of silver sand, 
inches thick, found resting upon the ceiling. 
It is supposed that there must at some time 
have been a bar on the floor above, and that 
the sand which was strewn, after the fashion 
of the day, upon the floor drifted through the 
floor-boards and lodged upon the ceiling, 
which, one thinks, must have been a g 

one to stand the weight of sand inches thick. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON AN UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER OF ADDISON. 


AN eighteenth-century commonplace-book 
came into my possession some little time 
ago. The fly-leaf bears no name, but several 
of the entries (which date from about 1770 
up to 1851) are initialled M. J. R., whilst 
one is signed in full, Martin J. Routh. 
From internal evidence! it is almost certain 
that he was that Martin J. Routh who was 
elected first a fellow (1775), and later Presi- 
dent (1791) of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
One of the most interesting of the many 
curious fragments he has gathered together 
in this book is a copy of a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Joseph Addison. This letter 
was “copied from the original, Sept. 12, 
1851,’’ but, with an unlooked-for lack of pre- 
cision in a man who epitomized the experi- 
ence of his long and studious life in the 
phrase, ‘‘ Always verify your references,”? 
he has, unfortunately, made no note of the 
location of the original. There is, however, 
no reason to suspect any lack of an original, 
as a man of Routh’s character could not but 
be above so useless a forgery. The letter, 
which follows, is addressed to Sir Henry 
Newton, British Envoy at Florence. 
Sir, 
Being appointed to go over as my L. 
Wharton’s Secretary to Ireland, I would 
not miss acquainting you with it, and 
desiring the honour of your commands 
if you can find out any way of making 
me serviceable to you in that kingdom. 
We have no public news showing the 
session of Parliament. The most remark- 
able occurrences in the first part of the 
session was [sic] the endeavour to intro- 
duce Balottry which was thrown out, but. 
but by nine voices, and might have prov’d 
very fatal to all ministrys had it succeeded. 
The thanks of the House to Mr. Webb was 
proposed by Mr. Pitt of Old Sarum, and 
followed by Sir J. Hammond and Mr. 
Bromley. The latter said that he did not 


1 There are a few entries which contain in- 
formation not likely to be known to anyone 
but a member of the Senior Common Room 
of Magdalen. 

2 Burgeon: ‘Lives of Twelve Good Men. 
p. 73. 
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much care for that popular way of re- 
turning things’ which was first of all prac- 
tised to the Karl of Essex, the parliament’s 
general in 1642, so that he could not be 
against it on such an extraordinary occa- 
sion, especially since to truly great minds, 
the praise of their country was of greater 
value than all the wealth and riches that 


cot’s election has made a great noise. 
the Scotch members present were present 
for him, notwithstanding which he would 
have lost it, had not Sir H. Dulton Colt’s 
friends gone to a new opera which was 
acted that night, while Mr. Medlycot’s 
friends stuck close to a man. ‘These gen- 
tlemen however have been so reproached by 
their party for this piece of negligence, 
that it will have a good effect upon ’em 
for the remaining part of the parliament. 
The augmentation of 10,000 men was car- 
ried after a faint opposition. Those 
against it proposed that we should first 
know what augmentations the Allies, and 
the Dutch in particular, wou’d make, but 
it was answer’d, that the Dutch had first 
proposed it, and to carry back their pro- 
position to ’em was acting in a circle and 
losing time in so nice a conjuncture. The 
House was in debate upon the recruits 
when the cannon were firing for the capitu- 
lation of Ghent, and therefore went very 
cheerfully into the measure for raising re- 
cruits proposed by the Court and modified 
by Sir Peter King and some others. I 
can not forbear telling you as a piece of 
news, that yesterday the court of Directors 
of the United E. India Company made a 
choise of my Brother, who is a merchant 
in those parts, for governor of Fort St. 
George in the room of Mr. Pitt, father to 
the gentleman above mention’d. They say 
that Mr. Pringle, a Scotch gentleman will 
succeed me in my L. Sunderland’s office, 
but this is not yet fixed. 
I am ever with the greatest... .5. . 
and esteem, 
your most faithful and _ obedient 
humble servant, 
J. Apprson. 


Cock Pitt. 
Dec.br 31, 1708. 
3 Possibly a slip of the pen (Addison’s or 
Routh’s but more likely the latter): 


“thanks ” makes a better reading. 

4An indirect reference to the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

5The MS. becomes somewhat illegible at 
this point. “ Passion ” is a possible reading. 
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| have arisen. 


Addison’s biographers appear to have been 
unaware of the intimacy between Addison 
This is not surpris- 
ing since, even when aware of it, it is dif- 
ficult to discover how this friendship may 
Sir Henry was a considerably 


_older man, and had spent many years wan- 
_ dering over Europe before he finally settled 
could be heaped upon them.4 Mr. Medly-— 


All | 


down as envoy-extraordinary at Florence in 
1704—two years after Addison’s tour through 
Italy. The most probable explanation is 
that they had met at the house of Lord 
Somers, Newton’s dearest friend and Addi- 
son’s early patron, and there been drawn 
to each other as men of wit and learning. 
There are in the letter a few points which 
call for further comment. The question of 
‘‘ Balottry’’ was not, as it might first ap- 
pear, an early attempt to remedy election 
scandals. It was a step in that direction, 
but a very short one, for it was intended ‘to 
apply the system of ballots only to the dis- 
cussion of elections disputed in the House 
—discussions which bulked largely in the 
early work of each Parliamentary session 
in those days.6 Addison gives no indication 
of how he voted, but the fact that he observes 
that it ‘might have prov’d very fatal to 
all ministrys had it succeeded,’’ suggests that 
he sided with the Noes. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he was sitting at this time 
as member for Lostwithiel, although he and 
James Kendall, Esq., who were returned for 
that borough, had by no means the majority 
of votes.? The case of Sir Henry Dulton 
Colt is another example of false election 
returns, and, without the sidelight upon it 
provided in this letter, the reader of the 
House of Commons Journal would be hard 
put to it to reconcile two conflicting entries 
therein concerning it. Sir Henry had com- 
plained to Parliament that he was the leg- 
ally elected member for the borough of the 
City of Westminster, but fhat the High 
Bailiff, at the instigation of Mr. Thomas 
Medlycot, had not only refused to administer 


_to him the Oath of Abjuration to Papists 
_ but had returned the aforesaid Medlycot as 


member for Westminster. (H.C.J. xvi., p. 
12). The matter came before the House on 
Dec. 16, 1708, and, as a result, the High 
Bailiff, one John Huggins, was committed 


6 House of Commons Journal, Vol. xvi, p. 7. 

7 The election results were as follows: Hon. 
Francis Robartes 20; Hon. Russel Robartes 
17; James Kendall, Esq. 5; Joseph Addison 
Esq. 4; It was not until 20 Dec., 1709, that 
the House righted the injustice done these 
two men. i 
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to Her Majesty’s prison at Newgate (H.C../. 
xvi., p. 49). Despite this official recogni- 
tion of the High Bailiff’s injustice, two days 
later Medlycot’s election was sanctioned by 
Parliament, because, we can now add to the 
Journal’s bald account, Sir Henry’s friends 
had gone to the opera! 

Addison’s comments on the augmentation 
debates add nothing to Cobbett’s Official Re- 
ports. 

Mr. Pringle did in fact succeed Addison 
in the under-secretaryship to which Addison 
had been appointed in 1706, first under Sir 
Charles Hedges, a Tory, and later under 
Sunderland, one of the great Whig junto. 
Steele had hoped to be preferred to the office ; 
‘‘but things are ordered otherwise,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ in favor of the North Britons, one 
of whom is come into that employment very 
suddenly.’’8 

So ends the one known letter from Addi- 
son to Sir Henry Newton—others may have 
perished among the bulk of his papers which 
were destroyed by damp at ‘‘ the house of 
a relation.’’ 

Loutse B. Tayior. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95). 


St. Mary. 
10th March, 1845. 
A good specimen of a Devonshire Church 
of the usual arrangement, the aisles extend- 
ing along one bay of the Chancel. There 
is a Western Tower and large South porch. 
The aisles are embattled. The tower has 
also a battlement and is divided by only 
one string course, its belfry windows differ 
on the different sides. On the North and 
East they are square headed with three plain 
lights formed by mullions. On the South 
two obtuse arches. On the west two acute 
plain arches. On the west is a poor window 
of three lights within a pointed arch, per- 
haps late, and a plain door. On the west 
side also are two rude slits below the string 
course. The windows of the aisles are 
mostly mutilated. That at the west of the 
South aisle is 3d pd of three lights, at the 
east end of the peculiar star like tracery 
occuring at Sherford, Little Hempston and 


DARTINGTON. 


8 Letter from Steele to Keally, Jan. 20, 1709. 
Quoted Aiken, ‘ Life of Addison,’ Vol. i, p. 246. 


c 
This Keally, an Irishman. became later a ' mostly built of a gloomy stone found in the 


close friend and correspondent of Addison. 


| other places in South Devon. 


The porch is 


_large and has a battlement and beautiful 


| stone groining, with moulded ribs and rich 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ improvement. 


bosses. The corbels formed by half figures of 
angels. The outer door has a label and pan- 
neled spandrels, and there is an octagonal 
stair-case turret. Over the outer door is a 
two light window of two plain pointed 
arches. At the west end of the North aisle 
is a polygonal embattled turret occupying 
the place of a window. The interior is ele- 
gant and in good condition, having been 
carefully attended to and undergoing gradual 
The arcades consist on each 
side of five rather elegant arches, having 
light piers of the usual form with four 
shafts and headed capitals, foliage above the 
abacus. The roofs are open ones, newly 
arranged with a cove, those of the aisles have 
ribs and pierced tie beams. The Tower 
arch has continued mouldings. The eastern 
arch of the arcade on each side thas also 
continuous mouldings. The rood screen has 
been moved further eastward than origin- 
ally, so as to exclude the aisles. On both 
North and South side there is the octagonal 
rood turret with stairs and door from the 
interior. The Chancel has on the South a 


_ four light window, on the North one of three 
lights. 


At the East one of five containing 
fine stained glass. The altar is a new one, 
solid of wood with canopied niches in front. 
The South east window of the Chancel has 
the sill extended for a sedile. The east 
window of the south aisle is also extended 
for a reredos. and at the East end of both 
aisles are brackets. The seats of the Nave 
are open and there is an elegant new pulpit 
and reading desk of carving. The Organ is 
in a stone gallery. The Churchyard is very 
shady and quiet, closely adjoining is the 
fine old Manor House, with the noble Hall, 
temp: Henry VI. [Stabb, i., pp. 45-47; 
‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., p. 44; Gould, pp. 163-5]. 


DaRTMOUTH. 


From Paignton we passed for about 5 
miles through bare and uninteresting coun- 
try, but afterwards the scenery improves and 
the road lies in a narrow valley as far as 
Kingsware. This has a singular and roman- 
tic appearance, the rock being bold and the 
bottom of the valley verdant and pleasing. 
The village of Kingsware is on the Dart 
immediately opposite to Dartmouth, which 
is approached by a ferry. The appearance 
of the Town from the opposite side of the 
river is very singular and picturesque. It is 
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neighbourhood, and many of the houses are 
whitewashed. The streets are ranged over 
each other and the whole Town has a very 
uncommon appearance The country immed- 
iately around it is bare and _ bleak 
and on the top of a hill above the Town is 
seen the Church of Townstall, the mother 
Church to St. Saviors, which stands in the 
middle of the Town, to St. Petrocks which 
stands near a mile from the Town by the 
Castle. The mother Church is at Stoke 
Fleming. The Church of St. Saviour is a 
large and handsome edifice, though its exter- 
nal appearance is not promising, it being 
built of gloomy looking stone and having 
many bad modern windows inserted. The 
Church consists of a Nave, chancel, and side 
aisles and transept, with a tower at the west 
end standing engaged in the west front. The 
Tower is plain and crowned by 4 pinnacles, 
& there is a south porch of simple recti- 
linear character. There is a window at the 
west end which if genuine is very singular. 
It is of 4 lights with a circle in the head 
of the arch. It may however possibly be a 
modern whimsical] composition. On _ enter- 
ing the church at the west door we are very 
agreeably surprised and much struck by the 
beautiful interior. The nave is divided 
from its aisles on either side by 4 pointed 
arches of which the 2 westernmost are quite 
of different style and period from the 2 east- 
ern, being of plainer work and more acute; 
the pillars on the North side octagonal, hav- 
ing 4 shafts set so as to make the pier square 
and with round moulded capitals. These 
bespeak the early gothic period, on the south 


ide the pillar is oct 1 with BI : 
side the pillar is octagonal without shafts | stone amd of 


All the other arches of the Church are of 
Rectilnr. period more obtuse form and with 
their architraves ornamented with square 
flowers. The piers are of the common loz- 
enge form. The nave is very handsomely 
pewed and contains some very handsome 
carved wooden seats for the Corporation of 
modern workmanship but faithfully copied 
from ancient models. ‘This has a good effect. 
There are galleries along each aisle and a 
handsome Organ at the West end. ‘Ihe 
roodloft remains quite perfect and in fine 
preservation, the screen extends across the 
whole Church and is of most rich design 
with beautiful tracery groining and a fine 
triple cornice of rich foliage and grapes. 
The whole richly gilt and painted. Not less 
beautiful is the fine stone pulpit which is 
now placed in front of it. It seems to be of 
about the age of Henry 8, has excellent pan- 


neling and canopied niches and a band of 
foliage of wonderfully bold design. The 
whole painted and gilt. This great accumu- 
lation of screen work gives an appearance 
of great dignity to the Church. The tran- 
septs have handsome panneled ceilings pain- 
ted blue with gilt stars. The Chancel is 
well fitted up and has a good painting for 
an Altar piece. The floor within the Altar 
rails is of fine polished oak. In the Chan- 
cel are some brasses, one very fine, one re- 
presenting the figures of a man and 2 women 
under rich crocketed canopies with a black 
letter inscription shewing it to commemorate 
one John Hawley and his 2 wives date 1403. 
It is to be regretted that the windows of 
this fine church should have been destroyed 
and replaced by whimsical modern ones. The 
Font is a plain octagon. The western en- 
trance has recently been made very elegant, 
and the ceiling groined in wood. 

jUhe streets in Dartmouth are so injudici- 
ously arranged and so extremely narrow that 
a carriage can with difficulty pass through 
them. There are many very ancient houses 
with very handsome fronts enriched with fine 
carved wood work. The harbour of Dart- 
mouth is extremely fine and picturesque. 
The River is bounded on each side by very 
bold rocks covered with shrubs in many parts, 
which relieve the bare and dreary appear- 
ance they would otherwise have. The mouth 
of the harbour is narrow and defended by 
a castle situated on a projecting neck of 
land, near a mile from the town. The castle 
is very small, has been much modernized 
and contains nothing interesting. Near it 
is the Church of St. Petrock, built of dingy 


with a tower at the west end. The tower 
is plain, embattled, has a turret on the north 
side and is crowned by a very small spire. 
The church is of Rectinr., work and the 
aisles divided by obtuse arches of wide form 
springing from octagonal piers. The win- 
dows are mostly modern and bad, some are 
late RectilInr. The south aisle has the roof 
panneled and painted blue. The church is 
neatly pewed and has a gallery at the west 
End. The Font has a circular bow] of Norman 
character. [Stabb, i., pp. 47-49; iii., pp. 
54-38; ‘Ch. Antiq.,’ i., pp. 44-47; Gould, 
pp. 163-5]. 
Daw Lisi. 


The Church is situated a great way up 
the valley and nearly a mile distant from 
the sea. It has been lately wholly re-built 
excepting the Tower and forms a very excel- 
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lent specimen of modern Gothic work. The 
old tower at the west end is plain and re- 
sembles most of the Towers in the neighbour- 
hood and covered with stucco. It looks too 
low and out of character with the modern 
body. The Church is spacious and very 
lofty, so that there is ample space for gal- 
leries. It consists of a nave with side aisles, 
a small Transept on either side near the 
east end and a handsome room built for a 
vestry at the East end of the Chancel, and 
of much lower elevation ‘than the Church. 
The windows are very long, and their tracery 
of good rectilinear character. The ends of 
the Transepts have circular or marygold win- 
dows which together with the east window 
have been filled with painted glass and have 
a good effect. The buttresses are finished 
with pinnacles and enriched with niches. 
There are some doors with ogee canopies 
with crockets and finials, but these are not 
particularly elegant. The arches to the 
aisles and their piers are probably the orig- 
inal ones, or exactly copied, & the pillars 
lengthened. The pillars are of the descrip- 
tion common in the county, of lozenge form, 
with shafts at the angles and the capitals 
enriched with different variations of foliage, 
figures &c. between the springs of the arches 
are figures of angels bearing shields. The 
Altar piece is of stone, and of very elegant 
Gothic design. The Font is also of Gothic 
design but not so successful. The Church 
furniture is handsome and elegant. The 
Pulpit and galleries are ornamented with a 
neat Gothic pattern. In the Western Gal- 
lery is a handsome organ. 


T. Cann HvuGuHes, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 


MILTON: SOME PARALLELS. 


Ps George Turberville’s ‘A plaine Path to 
perfect Vertue’ (1568) occurs the fol- 
lowing : 

Who so doth scorne the earth, and of his 

minde a heauen makes, 

That man I noble deeme to be, that is a 

worthy wight. 

(Photofacsimile No. 39, Modern Language 
Association, p. 31). Compare ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ i. 254-255 (Milton quotations from re- 
vised edition of R. C. Browne, ‘ English 
Poems of John Milton,’ Oxford, 1923): 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

a cc a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of 

eav’n. 


parallels in Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas. One is found in ‘The Seventh 
Day.’ (‘The Divine Weeks of Joshua Syl- 
vester,’ ed. by Theron Wilber Haight, 
Waukesha Wis., 1908, p. 157): 


The precious stone that bears the rainbow’s 
name... 

Receives the bright face of Sol’s burnished 
flame, 

And by reflection after, it displays 

On the next object all those pointed rays; 

So whoso hath from the empyreal pole, 

Within the center of his happy soul 

Received from splendor of the beams divine, 

—_ to his neighbor make the same to 
shine. 


Compare ‘ Comus,’ 381-382: 


He that has light within 
breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day. 


‘The Third Day’ and ‘ The Sixth Day’ 
afford another (Haight, pp. 63, 135): 
Clear-sighted spirits that cheer with sweet 


aspect ...- 
My other rhymes . 


his own clear 


What can be hard to a sloth-shunning spirit, 
Spurred with desire of fame’s eternal merit? . 


Compare ‘ Lycidas,’ 70-71: 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise 

That last infirmity of noble minds. 

There is a like image in ‘The Tragical 
Battle of Alcazar in Barbary’ (1594), i. 
1-2 (‘ The Works of George Peele,’ edited by 
Alexander Dyce, London, 1829, ii. 87): 


Honour the spur that pricks the princely 


mind 
To follow rule and climb the stately 
chair... 
R. C. Browne quotes a parallel from 


| Spenser, ‘ Tears of the Muses’: 
Due praise, that is the spur of doing well. 


‘The Divine Weeks’ has invocations for 
divine assistance, which foreshadow Mil- 
ton: in ‘ The First Day ’ (Haight, pp. 1-2): 

Thou glorious Guide of Heaven’s star-glisten- 

motion, 


Lift up my soul; my drossy ... spirits ..- 
refine; 
With learned art enrich this work of mine. 

Another is in ‘ Eden’ (pp. 164-5): 


And Gracious Guide .. . which dost all grace 
infuse, 
Since it hath pleased Thee task my hardy 


muse 
With these high themes, that through mine 


There are also several hitherto unnoted 


artless pen 
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This holy lamp may light my countrymen, 
Ah! teach my hand; touch mine unlearned 


lips ; 
Lest, as the earth’s gross body doth eclipse 
Bright aaa beams when it is inter- 
ose 
otwixt her and Phoebus, so mine ill-disposed, 
Dark, gloomy ignorance obscure the rays 
Of this divine sun of these learned days. 
O furnish me with an unvulgar style, 
That [ by this may wean our wanton ile 
From Ovid’s heirs. . . 
spell. 


The third is in ‘ The Imposture ’ (p. 185): | 


Ah, Thou, my God, even Thou, my soul 
refining : 
In holy Faith’s pure furnace, clearly shin- 


ing, 

Shalt make my hap fair to surmount my 
hope, 

Instruct my spirit, and give my tongue 
smooth scope... 


Compare Milton, ‘P. L.,’ i. 


And chiefly Thou, O Spirit! .. . 

Instruct me, for thou know’st.. . 
what in me is dark 
Illamine, what is low raise and support. 


Compare also ‘ P. L.,’ iii. 51-55. 
Again, Sylvester writes in ‘ The Fourth 
Day’ (Haight, p. 80): 
I'll ne’er believe that the least flower that 
pranks ..- . 
Our garden border or the common banks, 


And the least stone that in her warming lap, 
Our kind nurse, Earth, doth covetously 


17-23: 


wrap, 
Hath some peculiar virtue. . 

_ Compare Milton, ‘Song on May Morn- 
ing’: 


The flowry May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 


and Shakespeare, ‘Richard II,’ V, ii. 
46-47 : 


Who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new come 
spring? 

In this case, however, since Shakespeare and 

Milton both use the phrase ‘ green lap,’’ the 

Puritan poet is likely to have been thinking 
of Shakespeare rather than Du Bartas. 

And lastly, Milton’s frequent allusions to 

am as ‘‘our grandsire,’’ can also prob- 

ably be traced to the influence of Du Bartas. 

Another writer has a passage which repeats 
Milton’s phrasing in ‘L’ Allegro,’ 28: 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 


It occurs in ‘ A Discourse on the Felicitie 
of Man: or his Summum Bonum,’ by Sir 
Richard Barckley (quoted in part by F. S. 


and their unhallowed 


Boas, ‘The Taming of a Shrew’. . . Lon- 


don, 1908, pp. 111-112): 

His wayters with great reverence and dutie 
observed diligently his nods and becks, which 
were his signes, to call for that he lacked .. . 

Marion H. AppinctTon. 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


EDWARD WESTON AND JUNIUS. 


“‘PHE announcement in The Times of the 
death, on 30 Jan., of Edward Weston 
| Cracroft, recalls an incident in the life of 
one of his ancestors, the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Weston, of Somerby, Lincs., who, in the 
year 1769, was virulently attacked by Junius 
in the columns of the Public Advertiser, 

Weston had done ‘the State some service 
in a number of important posts. He had 
enjoyed the favour of the King, and the 
esteem of his colleagues in the Governments 
in which he had served. The son of a 
Bishop, he was of a religious disposition, 
and, although a layman, had published a 
volume of sermons and other devout works. 
The image of the “‘ cross calvary, gu.,’’ which 
was blazoned on his coat-of-arms, he kept 
ever before his eyes. It was the guarantee 
of the stern rectitude of his dealings with 
man, and the sacred emblem of his humility 
before God. 

He was prudent in his financial affairs, 
and had acquired a moderate fortune, suffi- 
cient to enable him to purchase the Somerby 
estate of about 2,000 acres, and to build 
a new mansion there, in which he hung a 
fine collection of portraits of members of his 
family, and of statesmen with whom he had 
been associated, painted by some of the best 
contemporary masters. 

Such, then, was the man who, while in 
the enjoyment of his retirement in the little 
village of Somerby, was startled one morn- 
ing by the appearance of the letter already 
referred to, over the dreaded signature of 
Junius, addressed‘‘To Mr. Edward Weston.” 

Although innocent of the charge made 
against him, Weston maintained a dignified 
silence. He was sufficiently astute to refrain 
from indulging in a bout of logomachy with 
so brilliant an opponent, who was at the 
time fresh from his triumph over the gal- 
lant but incautious Sir William Draper. 
Moreover, he did not choose to set his hon- 
oured name in opposition to a pseudonymous 
and insolent writer in the public press. He 
was in the last year of his life, and beinz 


no doubt conscious of his approaching end, 
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after an interval of six months had elapsed, 
he addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Public Advertiser solemnly denying the 
authorship of the pamphlet which had pro- 
voked the attack of Junius. 

The rest of his personal history can be 
summed up briefly. In the ordinary course 
of the routine of his office as Under Secre- 
tary, and in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice of the day, which was subsequently found 
to be illegal, he had recommended Lord Hali- 
fax, the Secretary of State, to sign a “ gen- 
eral warrant ’’ against John Wilkes, who 
was thereupon arrested and confined in the 
Tower. The uproar which followed is a 
matter of history. The King was irritated, 
and the affair was a factor which contri- 
buted to the fall of the Grenville Ministry. 
This mishap, for which Weston was not to 
blame, possibly cost him a peerage, on his 
retirement shortly afterwards, as a reward 
for his services to the Crown. He died in 
1770. The interests of his posterity were not 
neglected by him. He entailed his estate on 
his heirs male. He built a house for 'them 
to live in, and a family vault, beneath the 
chancel of Somerby Church, for their accom- 
modation when dead. It turned out that the 
former was more popular with his heirs than 
the latter, for of the five who have since 
enjoyed the inheritance, only one, Weston’s 
son, rests by the side of his father in the 
vault, the graves of the others being in the 


churchyard, within a radius of a few feet | 


from the remains of the founder of the 
family. 
F. H. 


ILBURY HILL, WILTS.—It is commonly 
reported that the various excavations 
that have been carried out in and around 
Silbury Hill have produced no real inform- 
ation about the mound. 

The excavation carried out by the Archae- 
ological Institute in 1849, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Merewether, established the 
fact that, under the centre of the Hill, and 
on the original ground-level, there is a 
“‘layer’’ of sarsen stones, in a circular 
arrangement. 

In the Proc. Arch. 
Meeting, 1849, (published in 1851) are two 
records of this excavation. The first (at the 
beginning of the volume) is by Dean Mere- 
wether—‘ The Examination of Silbury Hill’ 
—and is the more full; the second (nearly 
the last thing in the volume) is ‘ The Report 


Institute, Salisbury 


of the Examination of Silbury Hill,’ signed 
by Mr. Tucker. The ‘Report,’ though not 
so full as the Dean’s record, has a plan of 
the tunnel and galleries excavated, but 
without any scale. The tunnel, however, was 
driven to and beyond the centre of the Hill, 
and was extended to galleries. 

From these two records it is found that 
the stones are sarsens; that they lie pros- 
trate; that some of them have their concave 
face downwards; that on the top surfaces 
of some of them were found 
fragments of bone, and small sticks (as of 
bushes), and two or three pieces of the ribs 
of either ox or red deer, in a sound and un- 
usually compact state, and also the tine of a 
stag’s antler in the same condition. 

Thus, it would seem that the stones were 
deliberately laid down, especially as ‘they 
are described as “ much worn and similar 
to those found in the surrounding fields,” 
and so may be presumed to have stood out in 
the weather before they were buried under 
the Hill. 

The stones lie in arrangement round the 
‘“central cone ’’; that is, they lie in circu- 
lar arrangement. The central cone is com- 
posed of sods, etc., apparently the top sur- 
face of the ground from which the soil to 
construct the Hill was taken. 

The ‘ Report’ (relegated to the end of the 
volume) does not seem to attach as much im- 
portance to the stones as does the Dean’s re- 
cord. The Dean puts his first mention of 
them in italics, and expresses the hope that 
the discovery of the composition of the centre 
of the Hill and the ‘‘layer of sarsen stones” 
may lead to further work. 

With regard to the size of the stones; un- 
fortunately, this is not definitely stated ; but 
the ‘ Report’ says that they are “‘ similar 
to those found in the surrounding fields.” 
This may intend to convey a similarity of 
size, or merely of material, viz., sarsen. 
It is to be noted that the great stones of the 
West Kennet Avenue, of Avebury, are only 
i over a half-mile distant from Silbuy 

ill. 

It is a curious fact that no single writer 
to whom I have referred (and I have searched 


as many as I can get access to) even so much 


as mentions ‘the existence of stones under- 
neath the Hill. Even so close to the date 


of the excavation under notice as 1862, the 


Rev. A. C. Smith describes the Hill in de- 
tail, but makes no mention of ‘the stones 
(Wilts Arch. Soc. Mag., vol. vii.). 

F. C. Tyzer. 
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OHN GORDON OF WINCOMBE PARK. 
J —The first Gordon owner of Wincombe 
Park, Wilts, was John Gordon (1774-1834), 
son of William Gordon of Kilnotrie, who 
belonged to the Gordons of Auchendolly, in 
Galloway. These Gordons had migrated to 
Bristol and become connected with the West 
Indies, and John had an estate in Jamaica. 

He acquired Wincombe from John Kneller 
—a kinsman of Sir Godfrey Kneller—whose 
family had bought it from the family of 
Benson (Hoare’s ‘ Wilts,’ 1829, iv. 33-4, 
which states that Gordon made additions 
to the property and built the house). 

Gordon married (1) Sybella Partridge, and 
(2) on April 7, 1825, Maria Brassey, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Brassey (1752-1798), banker, 
of Lombard Street, and of Roxford, Herts, by 
his wife Mary Lee, daughter of Atton Lee, 
banker, Lombard Street (Misc. Gen., 1877, 
ii, new series, 577-580). She had married 
in 1799, Richard Oliver (1762-1821) Antigua, 
son of Thomas Oliver, of the Great House, 
Leyton, a West Indian merchant (V. L. 
Oliver’s ‘ Antigua,’ 1896, ii., 320). Dr. 
Oliver there calls Gordon ‘‘ Colonel,’’ and 
he repeats the designation in Misc. Gen. (ii. 
4th series, 31). But I can find no justifica- 
tion in the Army Lists for the suggestion, 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine, in recording 
his death (1834, i., new series, 229) at Clif- 
ton, on Jan. 14, 1834, simply calls him 
“John Gordon, Esq., of Wincombe Park.”’ 
Dr. Oliver further states (Misc. Gen., ii., 
4th series, 31) that Maria’s first husband be- 
queathed the whole of his property absolutely 
to her. In a settlement before her marriage 
to John Gordon, it was recalled that she 
was entitled to £43,700, 3 per cent. stock, 
to £10,000 from ‘the estate of a plantation 
called Haddons, in Antigua, sold in 1807 by 
Richard Oliver, her first husband, and to 
£10,866, from the sale of his Diamond plan- 
tation in Granada, etc. 

John Gordon, who had no issue, bequeathed 
by his will, dated Oct. 30, 1833, his planta- 
tion in St. James’s Parish, Jamaica, and 
his estate at Wincombe, after his wife’s 
death, to his nephew, Charles Gordon 
(1819-97). John’s wife died May 5, 1852, 
and left the titles of her property to her 
brother, George Brassey, of Bramfield, Herts, 
who died in 1864. The Brasseys, before 
moving to Herts, had owned the estate of 
Leyton, Essex, which they bought in 1796 
(Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ iv., 162). 

J. M. Buttocn. 

45, Doughty Street, W. 


Readers’ Queries. 


BUTLEY PRIORY: HISTORY AND 

SOURCES.—With the help of friends, 
I am making out the history of this ancient 
Suffolk house. The sources already exam- 
ined include Hawes’s MS. ‘ History of Fram- 
lingham and Loes Hundred,’ wills at Ips- 
wich, the Visitations of the Camden Society, 
and notices in the Episcopal Registers at 
Norwich. I have also a number of engrav- 
ings at different periods. But various de- 
tails remain obscure. 

The East Anglian Times had in its ‘ Mis- 
cellany ’ in 1913-14 delightful references to 
Mary Tudor and Butley. These were evi- 
dently derived from the Cartulary or Chroni- 
cle of Butley in the early sixteenth century. 
This document is mentioned by Tanner as 
owned by Peter Le Neve. Where is it 
to-day? It is not in the Bodleian. Where, 
again, is the ‘ Book of Evidences’ which in 
Tanner’s time belonged to Hawes and was 
used by nearly all the collectors of monastic 
matter in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? 

The house in 1926 presented in the main 
the restoration of George Wright in 1738, 
followed by the work of the first Marquis 
of Donegal in 1794, but there is little evi- 
dence of what was done later than that. 

I shall be much’ obliged if anyone who. 
has fresh light to throw on the history of 
the Priory will communicate with me, c/o. 
Nowell Myres, Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 


M. J. Renpatt. 


ALBASTRO.—Maria Dolores Balbastro 
(1796-1882) of Buenos Aires, wife of 
John Miller (1787-1843) of Elgin, Scotland, 
and of Buenos Aires, is always said in pedi- 
grees to be granddaughter of one of the Span- 
ish Viceroys. Can anyone tell me which? 
She was apparently nearly related to General 
Carlos de Alvear y Balbastro (1789-1853), 
grandfather of President de Alvear. 


CHARLES Evans. 
HERALDIC SUPPORTERS.—Did the fol- 


lowing officers receive grants of suppor-. 

ters? If so, what were they ? 

General Sir Frederick Adam, G.C.B. 

Admiral Sir William Burnaby, Bt. 

Baron Keane of Ghuznee. 

Lieut.-General Sir James Leith, K.B. 

Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 

Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, G.C.B. 

General Sir Hector Munro, K.B. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Thornton of Thorn- 
ville. 
Charles Vereker, 2nd Viscount Gort. 


N UNTRACED BRASS. — John Rad- 
pityme, merchant of the Staple, with 
wife and children, 1508. A rubbing of this 
brass was taken circa 1850. The brass is not 
in Mill Stephenson’s list. It has effigies, 
shields, and marginal legend. Where is it? 


G. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF FULLER’S 
‘ WORTHIES.’ — Has a thorough sur- 
vey ever been made of the variations in the 
copies of the first edition (1662) of Thomas 
Fuller’s ‘ The Worthies of England’ (e.g. 
the omission, in some copies, of Judge Hut- 
ton’s name from p. 76)? I am interested 
in collating as many copies as possible, and 
should greatly appreciate brief access to any 
now in private hands. 
James Woop. 
28, Montague Street, W.C.1. 


APLEWOOD SILVER - MOUNTED 
BOWL.—Wanted, any information re- 
garding a maplewood silver-mounted bowl 
with the following inscription: ‘‘In_ this 
bowl was baptised the Family of the Caters.”’ 
The arms engraved upon it appear to be, Sa., 
a chevron ermine between ‘three fish. 


iP, 


Y GARDENS.—When was the minia- 

ture garden planted in a dish, derived 
from the Japanese art of bon-tei, first intro- 
duced into Europe? In the United States 
it has had two periods of popularity, the 
first from 1913-1916, amounting almost to 
a furore, when dwarfed trees and clay fig- 
ures were imported in great quantities from 
Japan, soon to perish under ignorance and 
neglect. The dishes and figures were sold in 
ten-cent stores, and sprouting carrot-tops 
and horse-radish provided vegetation for those 
who could not afford the expensive trees. 

The second period began about three years 
ago, when hardier plant-life was used: such 
as cacti, sedums, sanseveras, or Chinese ever- 
greens, and the figures and houses were of 
minor interest. 

Paut McPHar in. 


LACE - NAMES: ETYMOLOGY 
WANTED.—1. What is the etymology 

of the following place-names? (a) Danube 
(River); (b) Helmund (River); (¢) Khyber 
(Pass) ? 


(2) What is ‘the meaning of the following 
places-names in Modern Turkish? (a) Dil- 
man; (b) Kush (in “ Hindu Kush’’); (ce) 
Ararat. 

W. #H. L. 


HE BANYAN-TREE AT SURAT.—Par. 
ticulars are asked for concerning a 
famous banyan-tree believed to be at Surat 
in Guzerat, and reputed to be capable of 
sheltering a fairly large force of soldiery, 


W. #H. 


“‘VAND.”” — What is the meaning of the 
adjective ‘‘ vand,”’ or its nearest equiv- 
alent, in Modern Turkish ? 
W. 


LD SEAL.—I am anxious to trace who 
was the original owner of the arms ap- 
pearing on a wax seal (c. 1851), probably a 
resident at Mount Radford, Exeter. It con- 
tains inter alia, Dexter: Cross moline (?) 
below a charge which is indecipherable: Sin- 
ister: Chevron between three birds. Badge: 
a hand. Motto: Spei Bonae Atque Animi, 


H. H. R. 


‘“T EADING APES IN HELL.’’—What is 
the origin of the myth entertained by 
the ancients that elderly spinsters after death 
would find themselves detailed to lead about 
parties of apes in Hades (apes in Avernus)? 
What writer refers to this myth, and what 
are the particular classical allusions to it? 
B. C. WInpEter. 
{Is this more than an Elizabethan jest? The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, on ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ II. i.—Beatrice’s ‘I will even take 
sixpence in earnest of the berrord, and lead 
his apes into hell ”’—says: ‘‘ The fate of old 
maids, since they could not lead children into 
heaven.” ‘The first quotation for it in the 
*N.E.D, is from Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ 1579.] 


ALTBY SEAL BEARING WATER- 
BOUGETS: HELMSLEY. — Possibly 
Mr, KNowLgs, or some other reader, may be 
able to give information amplifying the fol- 
lowing, taken from Rutland Papers, vol. iv, 
p. 85. Hist MSS. Rep. 1905. 
1315. Confirmation by John Malebys to 
Maud his sister of the gift to her, for her life, 
by their father, Richard Malebys, of a messu- 
age in Scalton and 8 mares, 5 shillings and 8 
pennies yearly, from the mills of Scalton and 
Halmey (Hawnby). testibus: Domino 
Roberto de Colevell, Thomas de Colevill, mili- 
tibus, Willielmo de Spoxton, and four others. 
York, Epiphany, 8 Eau. 11. Armorial seal, 
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chevron between three water-bougets.”’ 
A footnote states: ‘‘ The legend is clearly 
not the name of John Malbys.”’ 

(I have not access to books of references but 
I have noted that Robson’s ‘ Heraldry ' 
gives Parr, three water bougets, sable,’ 
and William Bouchier, Earl of Ewe, Nor- 
mandy, bore: A cross engrailed gules, be- 
tween four water bougets sable, a label of 
three points, on each three fleurs-de-lis. ) 

Malebisse resided close to Helmsley for 
some centuries. 

The following are taken from Pedes 
Finum, York, 1199-1214, Surtees. 

1200-1. Ricardum Malebysse, ptf. Places 
named Halmeby (Haunby nr. Helmsley) 
Laueschalkes (QLaskhill pastures on the 
Seph, Helmsley). 

1206. Ricardum Malebisse, Halmby et in 
Scalton. (This Richard is given as son of 
William and Emma de Percy, daughter of 
William de Percy and Alice, daughter of 
Everard, Baron Roos.) 

The following is from Parliamentary 
Writs: Military Summons. 

1316. Johannes de Malbis-Hereres, sum- 
moned as one of the Lords of the township 
of Halnaby, Co. York. This would be the 
John Malebys of the seal. In 1314, Arch- 
bishop Greenfield and Richard, Bishop of 
Durham, Johanni de Mallebisse. ‘‘ The 
English Ambassadors have returned from 
Dumfries, another invasion is threatened, 
meet us in York Minster on Jan. Ist to de- 
vise means of resistance.’ Similar letters 
to William de Roos, Petrus de Marlay, 
Nicholas de Meinhill, Robertus de Coleville, 
Johannes de Mowbry, Gilbertus de Aton, 
Johannes Marmyum. (Hist. Pap. and 
Letters from Northern Registers, Raine.) 

1322. (Cal. State Papers.) ‘‘ Protection 
for William Malbys accompanying William 
de Ros of Hamlatre, going with the King to 
Scotland.” (William Malbys, son of John, 
Whose document bore water bougets.) 

1354. ‘‘ William Malbys, chivaler, Robert 
de Ros, chivaler, William de Plumpton, 
chivaler, deforcients, concerning manors of 
Ravensthorpe, Boltby, Thirlby, Staynelby, 
Farnham, Azerlowe, Brathwaite and Ride- 
mere,” 

(Mr. Askew kindly suggested that Stay- 
uelby is either Stainsby or Stainley. Prob- 
ably Stainsby, as in 1170-80, William 
Malbisse of “Acaster Malbis, witnessed a 
charter concerning monks of Rievaulx and 
Stainsby. 1170-80, William Malabisse wit- 
nessed confirmation by Stephen de Bulmer, 


by agreement made by Walter de Stainsby 
. . - 8 acres of land in Stainsby. 1176-1200, 
“Grant by Richard Malbys to Byland of 2 
bovates in Thornaby in Cleveland, which 
Roger de Stainsby held of him.’’) 

1632. Sir William Malbis granted the 
Manor of Halmeby and lands in Sutton-sub- 
Whitestanealgh to his son, Sir Walter. 

The proximity to Helmsley for several 
centuries suggests the possibility of an inter- 
marriage with Roos. 

D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


LENISTER.—What was the origin of this 
family; and what armorials does it bear? 
Is the name a corruption ? 

The family, or one branch of it, has been 
settled along the south-coast for four genera- 
tions, and it is known that the great-grand- 
father, the first settler, came from Scotland. 

In addition, it is said in this south-coast 
family that its ancestors were somehow con- 
nected with the MacIan MacDonalds of Glen- 
coe in Argyllshire, and that they figured in 
the Massacre of Glencoe, 1692. There was, 
however, no sept of the MacDonald clan, 
named Glenister; the original inhabitants 
of Glencoe were Hendersons, said to have 
been there for about three hundred years 
before King Robert the Bruce granted to the 
Lord of the Isles, in acknowledgment of his 
support at the battle of Bannockburn, lord- 
ship over Glencoe and Appin. Prima facie, 
then, it does not appear to have been the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe with whom the Glen- 
isters’ ancestors were connected. 

On the other hand, may they not have been 
connected with the neighbouring Argyllshire 
clan of MacGregor, the senior clan of Clan 
Alpine as claiming descent from Gregor third 
son of King Alpine about 787, and origin- 
ally seated, since the conquest of Argyllshire 
by King Alexander II, in Glenorchy, Glen- 
strae and other places? A sept of Clan Mac- 
Gregor -was the Macleisters (anglice 
Fletcher), who were arrow-makers (fletchers) 
to the clan, and were the original inhabit- 
ants of the lands in Glenorchy, called Achal- 
lader and Baravurich, with their stronghold 
at Achallader Castle on Loch Tulla (the 
ruins of which are still to be seen, I believe) 
until ‘‘ the ’45,’’ whereafter they removed to 
Dunans (quaere, the location of this place). 

The MacLeisters were allies of the Stew- 
arts of Appin; their Achallader property 
appears to have marched with Glencoe, and 
they were known in Gaelic as ‘‘ Clann-an- 
leisdear.”’ 


Is it possible that the Glenisters were orig- 
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inally MacLeisters; and that ‘‘Glenister’’ | the Warwickshire-Staffordshire border, and 
is a corruption of ‘‘ Clanleister,’’ or ‘‘ Glen- | branched off from Tixall, which I under- 
leister’’? Alternatively, is it a form of | stand is not many miles from there. 
Glenstrae, one of the MacGregor properties ? Am I right? How were the branches con- 
The following armorials (quaere, all the | nected? And what were their arms, or res- 
tinctures) are borne or used by the south- | pective arms? A 


coast family. Arms: Party per fesse inden- : : 

ted, gules and argent, in chief a lion pas- NDERSON ; LINDSAY ; MOORE; 
sant (? of the second). Crest: A boar pas- LUMSDEN.—(1) Anne Anderson, dau. 
sant (? proper). Motto: Pro Patria. of Alexander Anderson of Candacraig, mar- 

Can these armorials be identified ? ried, circa 1728, Mr. Lindsay (Christian 

/name unknown), and had, so far as is at 

0. E.G. | present known, a son, Charles Lindsay. To 

MADAME AND ‘“MADEMOIS-| What family did Mr. Lindsay belong, and 
ELLE.’’—As is well-known, ‘‘Madame” | What is known of his son Charles? 

in seventeenth-century France was—roughly _ (2) I am particularly anxious to obtain 

—equivalent to our ‘‘ Lady”’ as the title for further information regarding the issue of 

married women; ‘‘ Mademoiselle’? being | William Anderson, of Invernettie, Co. Aber- 

then—roughly—the equivalent of our ‘‘ Mrs.”’ | deen. He was a natural son of Charles 

When did it become the custom in France to Anderson of Candacraig (b. 1711, d. 1776) 

eall all married women ‘‘ Madame ”’ ? by a Miss Mary McHardy. William An- 

CEH derson’s wife is unknown, but he had issue: 

Alexander Anderson, Charlotte, Jean, and 

STON.—This surname is not uncommon, Helen, and it is conjectured that he had 

because three sources have contributed two other sons, Robert, who died in the West 

to its present form, namely, Ash-town and | Indies about 1838, and Charles John Ander- 

East-town (local) and Austin (personal). | son, Captain of the 80th Regiment of Foot, 

Were there any other sources? who was the progenitor of the Isle of Man 

Therefore, all Astons have not a common | branch of the Anderson of Candacraig fam- 
ancestry. On the other hand, certain Astons | ily, and died at Ballacooley Lodge, Kirk 
may derive from the same stock, although Michael, Isle of Man, 26 April, 1843, aged 
they bear different armorials. forty-eight years. 

Was this not so in the case of the Astons Captain Anderson married Sophia Thomas, 
of Aston, Cheshire, and the Astons of Tixall, a daughter of Dr. James Thomas, of Caer- 
Staffordshire? What were their respective _marthen and Peel, by his wife—a daughter 
armorials; and who was their common | of Captain William Cosnahan, of Ballacos- 
ancestor ? nahan, and had issue: 

Aston is a surname that affords a good 1. Louisa Sage Anderson, married R. J. 
instance of canting heraldry, the following Moor, or Moore, High Bailiff of Peel. What 
Aston crests being puns on the name: an | issue had they? 
ass’s head, an ash tree, an aster flower, a, 2. William James Anderson, born 1831, 
star (astrum). Colonel of the 32nd Regiment of Foot (now 

One other such pun appears to be the | the 1st Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Aston crest of a goshawk — more ingenious | Infantry). Elected Member of the House of 
and less obvious, the ornithological Latin | Keys 1881, appointed Receiver-General of the 
name for that super-falcon used for the chase, | Isle of Man 1886. He married, in 1858, Isa- 
being Astur. (Quaere: the original Latin | bella Scott Gray. 


meaning, and whether this crest, in view of 3. James Thomas Anderson, died young. 
its scientific allusion, is not a modern pro- 4. Sophia Helen Anderson, married Wil- 
duct). liam Lumsden. To what family did Lums- 
To what Aston families do, or did, these | den belong, and what issue had they? 
several allusive crests (and any other such) James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
pent and are or were any of such families | ‘Teresa Villa, Dumfries, | 
related ? 
ILLIAM JONES.—In 1845 he published 
I think the ass’s head was the crest of of. posed 


Aston of Aston, and that Aston of Tixall, 
of the same origin, bore a bull’s head for Atmospheric Railways. T should esteem 


crest; and it is believed that the Astons information about him. 
whose crest was the goshawk, came from ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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ENRY C. ANDREWS. — This botanical 
painter and engraver worked from 1794 
to 1830. Dates of birth and death and 
second name are desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


RECOVERY FROM PLAGUE.—It is sug- 
gested in a recent Life of Shakespeare 
that he may ‘“‘ simply have had the plague.”’ 
Is there any information about percentage of 
cases of plague that recovered ? ‘ 


“MHWAITE ”’ IN SURNAMES.—What is 
the meaning and origin of the syllable 

“thwaite’? in surnames, such as _ Brai- 

thwaite, Outhwaite, Sutterthwaite, etc. ? 


J. LANpFEAR Lvcas. 


{Our correspondent will find this dealt with 
by Proressor WEEKLEY at pp. 111 ,112 of his 
‘Romance of Names.’ “ Thwaite” means 
‘forest clearing ”’ from A. S. pwitan, to cut]. 


OURCE OF PHRASES WANTED. — Can 

anyone identify the source of the following 
phrases : 

(a) “rescuing and crowning virtue.” 

(b) “coldest complexion of age.” 

(c) “ booked in alphabet.” ; 

(d) “ till its dye was doubled on the crimson 

cross.” 

and give instances of what appears to be a 
commonplace: “ countless multitudes?” 


N. H.C. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. May I ask if any 
of your readers could give me the author 
of the following lines, which are inscribed on 
a tomb-stone in the Dean Cemetery, HEdin- 
burgh? 
“Here we lie at anchor, 
With many in our fleet, 
In hopes to weigh, on the Great Day, 
Our Admiral Christ to meet.” 
An answer to this query would be greatly 
appreciated. 
J. 


Edinburgh. 


(This is a variant of the well-known 
“Admiral Christ ” epitaph, which appears on 
sailors’ graves in many places. It usually has 
eight lines. of which verses more or less like 
those quoted above by our correspondent form 
the second quatrain. It has very often been 
discussed in ‘N. and Q.,’ but its authorship 
does not seem to have been established. The 
references are 7 S. xi. 500; xii. 43, 78, 510; 
8S. i. 76, 278, 382; 10 S. vi. 425, 517; vii. 38, 
475; viii. 33). 

2. I should be glad if any reader could tell 
me the source of the following :— 

“A clover tuft is pillow for my head, 

And violets quite overtop my shoes.” 


C. F. Porrer. 


Replies. 


OSSUARIES. 
(elxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121). 


THINK that, even if there was no bone- 

house, most churchyards had some spot 
where the exhumed large bones and skulls 
were placed. In this churchyard, it was evi- 
dently the N.W. angle of the tower and nave, 
for when, about sixty years ago, a grave was 
dug there, the old sexton told me he turned 
up over twenty skulls. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. In old times the graves were 
comparatively shallow—4ft. on the average. 
As coffins did not come into common use 
till well into the eighteenth century, decay 
took place quickly, and burial in the same 
spot was easy, only the bones requiring re- 
moval. These, when I was young, were 
always put at the bottom of the grave and 
covered over with earth before the new ten- 
ant entered into occupation. 

That this was the custom is seen from 
the immense number buried in this small 
churchyard, which is under an acre in area. 
I took out the number of burials on record 
and, taking an average for the time the 
church has been here, according ‘to its archi- 
tecture, it worked out at a total of 10,000. 
Of course, it may be more, as there was a 
church here in 1087; but the earliest datable 
architecture is circa 1180. The town has 
always been fairly populous for its size, and 
was, before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a centre for business, because of the 
traffic on the river Rother, which runs close 


Reverting to burial customs, I wonder how 
the burial-in-woollen Act was carried out 
when there was no coffin. A century or more 
ago, before the abolition of the Act, paupers 
were placed naked in the coffin, and a fleece 
of wool, bought by the parish, was combed 
out and placed over and under the corpse. 
This was told me by an old midwife in Sus- 
sex fifty years ago, and certain old women 
ee ene employed by the overseers to 
o this. 


F. Witt1am Cock, m.p. 
Appledore, Kent. 


The following appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph on 10 Feb., 1933 :— 


Six years ago a man and woman visiting 
the bone-crypt of Rothwell Parish Church, 
Northamptonshire, which contains many 
ancient human skeletons, secretly took away 
two small bones as souvenirs. A few days ago 
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they made a special journey from London to 
return the bones because of the disasters that 
had befallen them. 

They explained that since their visit to the 
crypt five deaths had occurred in their family 
and they attributed it to a curse that followed 
their possession of the bones. 

Mr. Reginald Hall, the custodian, said to- 
night that bones had seldom been taken away. 
They were, in fact, supposed to bring ill-luck. 

The bones have been in the crypt for hun- 
dreds of years, and are thought to be mainly 
the remains of soldiers who were killed in the 

Battle of Naseby. M. H. Dopns. 


{LIZABETHAN PRONUNCIATION 

(clviii. 457; clxiv. 102).—When I read 
dissertations on this subject, two questions 
always arise in my mind which I have never 
seen answered. First, when two or more 
words which do not rhyme now are rhymed 
by older writers, how do the learned decide 


which differed im pronunciation from that 


of the present day ? 

Your correspondent says that “ if Marlowe 
rhymes ‘‘love,”’ ‘‘ Jove,’’ and “ prove,’’ we 
can postulate a pronunciation “‘ loove’’ and 
Joove.”” Why? Might not Jove’’ and 
prove’? just as well be pronounced like 
modern love’’; or ‘‘ love’? and prove 
like modern “ Jove’’? 
that they really rhymed and were not merely 
eye-rhymes, which, as your correspondent 
frankly notes, are common in modern poetry 
and probably were in ancient poetry also. 

In the matter of puns again, why should 
we assume that the punning words sounded 
exactly alike? Punning has gone out now, 
but I had two Victorian uncles much addic- 
ted to it, and my recollection is that they con- 
sidered a pun a much greater triumph when 
the pronunciation was forced and unnatural. 
They would have considered Falstaff’s pun 
on ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘ raisin’’ better if the 
two words were not identical in sound than 
if they were. 


That is, assuming | 


Similarly I have heard it | 


argued that in ‘‘ Not on thy sole but on thy | 


soul, harsh Jew,’’ an actor should pronounce | 


‘“soul’’ in the Irish manner, ‘‘ sowl,’’ be- 
cause the mere repetition of the same sound 
is so ineffective. I hope that these sugyes- 
tions do not sound very impertinent. They 
are just doubts that will arise. 

M. H. Dopps. 


XCHANGE OF INFANTS IN FICTION 
(clxiv. 79). — To the examples already 
given, one may add one in ‘ Evelina,’ by 
Fanny Burney, and another in ‘ The Inheri- 
tance,’ by Miss Ferrier. 
A. Francis STEvaRT. 


PHE COMTE DE ROUGEMONT AND 

HIS SWORD (clxiv. 98).—In this in- 
teresting note, H. F. enquires to what com- 
putation of stripes the gift of écus to the 
Fathers of the Oratory refers. This calcula- 
tion is discussed in ‘ The History of Our 
Lord, as exemplified in Works of Art,’ com- 
menced by Mrs. Jameson, completed by Lady 
Eastlake, 1864, vol. i. p. 72. The number 
of stripes, according to the Levitical Code, 
was limited to forty, but the Jewish judges, 


| for fear of a miscount, confined the number 


to thirty-nine, hence St. Paul’s oft endur- 
ance of ‘forty stripes save one.’’ The 
Roman law assigned no limit ; so it has been 
deduced from the gratuitous malice evinced 
by the soldiers, and permitted by Pilate, that 
in the Flagellation no mercy was shown; 
thus some have conjectured that the stripes 
were 5,000; others that they were no more 
than 300. It is probable that the Comte 
de Rougement, was guided by the Jewish 
code, and that his gift was forty or perhaps 
thirty-nine écus. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


[THE ANCESTORS OF CHINESE GOR- 
DON (cliv. 93).—The house, at Exeter, 
called Bowhill, from which William Augus- 
tus Gordon wrote to the War Office on May 
11, 1795, is situated in the parish of St. 
Thomas. Bowhill was a manor house of the 
Holands, dating from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. At first glance it seems to 
be nothing more than the thatched house of 
a nursery-gardener. Actually, it consists of 
a hall, with a two-storied block at right 
angles, and kitchens at the west end. The 
roofs throughout are original, and those over 
the hall and great chamber are ornamented 
with arched braces, and have the curious 
characteristic of a small coved top. The hall 
retains its two-light windows with transoms, 
and had a fire-place in the east wall. (Arch- 
aeological Journal, 1913, p. 514). 

In the church of St. Thomas, Exeter, there 
are memorials to Chinese Gordon and his 
grandparents. Chinese Gordon went to the 
church to see the memorial to his grand- 
father. While the north door was being 
opened to let him in, and before he had en- 
tered the building, a telegraph boy came to 
him with a message that had been sent after 
him. It was a summons recalling him to 
London, and he obeyed it immediately, never 
entering the church, but returning at once 
to Exeter, to start that day on the beginning 
of the journey to Khartoum, which eventu- 
ally led to his death. Opposite to the door 
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of the church where he then stood, is now 
the tablet to his memory. (B. F. Cresswell, 
‘Exeter Churches,’ 1908, p. 174). e 


que HERALDS’ VISITATIONS (clxiv. 
101).—There is far more than suspicion. 
There is plenty of evidence that the Heralds’ 
summonses were not obeyed, and for various 
reasons. During Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1665-6, nearly one-third of the 
gentry summoned failed to appear. _T'wo 
years later he issued a precept to the High 
Sheriff, giving the names, and they were duly 
“disclaimed ”’ at York Assizes in 1668. In 
Lancashire the Heralds visited some of the 
prominent persons who neglected to come, 
and several of these would not be spoken to 
or show the evidence of their arms or pedi- 
grees. In some cases, persons summoned did 
not come because they had no arms and did 
not want them, or because they were not 
willing to pay the fees for entering their 
pedigrees or for the cost of producing the 
necessary evidence. 

The Heralds’ net was widespread and in- 
cluded many minor gentry and yeomen who 
might be swept into it and wish for a grant 
of arms. Those who did not come were dis- 
claimed. The Visitation of Cheshire, 1613, 
shows that the arms of nearly one hundred 
and thirty persons were recorded, while the 
pedigrees and arms claimed by about another 
eighty were respited for investigation, and 
one hundred and thirty-two persons were dis- 
claimed for one reason or another. In 1664 
forty in Chester and about one hundred and 
seventy-seven of the county were disclaimed 
after the previous year’s visitation. Seventy 
were disclaimed at the Lancaster Assizes in 
1667. Reference may be made to Rylands’ 
‘Disclaimers at the Heralds’ Visitations ’ in 
vols, xliii-xliv of the Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. 
and Ches., Grazebrook’s ‘ The Earl Marshal’s 
Court in England,’ in vol. xlv. of the same, 
and many of the Visitation volumes pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society. 

R. 8S. B. 


DICKINSON : PORTRAITS 

WANTED (clxiv. 66, 105).—Likenesses 
of Emily Dickinson, both photographs and 
oil portraits, have been reproduced in the 
biographies of the New England poetess. 
ince the correspondent may be seeking out- 
of-the-way appearances in periodicals, I call 
attention to a review of the first edition 
(1894) of the ‘ Letters of Emily Dickinson,’ 
which appeared in the Book Buyer, vol. xi., 


No. 10 (November, 1894), pp. 485-486, con- 
taining a portrait. 
J. H. B. 


ICTURES OF SHAKESPEARE (elxiv. 
99).—The first known mention of Shakes- 
peare’s portrait is dated 1606, ten years ere 
his death. It occurs in the humorous 
"Varsity play called ‘Returne from Par- 
nassus,’ of unknown authorship, of which 
original copies are preserved at the British 
Museum, and at Cambridge University Lib- 
rary. It was reprinted, and edited by W. 
D. Machray, in 1886, together with its sequel 
‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus’: roy. 8vo. <A 
fuller account of each play will be found on 
p. 248 and p. 260 of my ‘ Shakespeare Bib- 
liography.’ This exclamation is made by 
one of the characters in the play: 

Gullio. O sweet Mr. Shakespeare! Ule have 

his picture in my study at the Courte. 
This contemporary reference appears to in- 
dicate that some likeness of Shakespeare, 
either in oils or in print, then existed, of 
which all trace has since vanished. 

Of all the many supposed portraits (and 
forgeries) now available, only three have any 
claim to, say, three centuries of life. 
1. Sculptured bust over the poet’s grave. 
2. Droeshout’s copperplate engraving in my 
ancestor’s 1623 Folio, and its contemporary 
painted reproduction now at the Stratford- 
on-Avon Memorial Gallery. 3. The Chandos 
painting, at the National Gallery. In the 
history of each of these last two paintings 
the important earlier pedigree is wrapped 
in mystery. 

The most reliable account of these 
three old portraits, and of many others, will 
be found in Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s ‘ Title- 
page of the first Folio. . .’ 1924; illustrated ; 
roy. 8vo. 

The Duke or RUTLAND’s discovery is an 
intriguing link in Shakespeare iconography, 
and one devoutly hopes it may lead to identi- 
fication of the painting to which the cleans- 
ing operation refers. 

Wo. Jaccarp. 


VIII CENT. PLAYERS AT LAN- 
CASTER (clxiv, 99).—In 1914 I contri- 
buted to Archaeologia Acliana, 3rd ser., vol. 
xi, a paper called ‘ The Northern Stage,’ in 
which I stated (p. 58) that the first theatre 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne was an annex to the 
Turk’s Head Inn in the Bigg Market, which 
was opened in 1747 under the management of 
Messrs. Heaton and Austin, who were two of 
the principal actors. I am sorry ‘to confess 
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that the references which I gave in that 
paper are not in a satisfactory state, and I 
cannot now trace the source from which I 


took these names. 
M. H. Donps. 


The names Heaton and Austen are two 
often met with in the chronicles of eighteenth 
century provincial drama, though not always 
in conjunction. 
controlling rights, before 1781, in the 
theatres at Newcastle, Lancaster, Preston, 
Warrington and Chester. 
Magazine for August 1793, p. 149). The 
first record of his association with Heaton 
that I have found is in 1767, when together 
they entered upon an eight years’ manager- 
ship of the Sheffield theatre. When the new 
theatre was erected in Newcastle in 1767 on 
the site of the old Turk’s Head, they also took 
over the command of that, and controlled it 
until 1772 (see Archeologia Aeliana, series 3, 
Vol. xi, pp. 31-64). Heaton had a company 
at Oswestry, Bewdley and Shrewsbury in 
1776 (see ‘The KEccentricities of John 
Edwin,’ vol. i, pp. 134-53) while a_ troupe 
under Austen and Whitlock was playing at 
Chester towards the end of 1782. (‘ The 
Strolling Player, or the Life and Adventures 
of William Templeton’). According to 
Gilliland (‘ The Dramatic Mirror ’) the part- 
nership between Heaton and Austen was dis- 
solved in 1780, when Heaton sold his inter- 
ests to Whitlock. Until 1789 the company 
continued under the direction of Austen and 
Whitlock, but then Austen disposed of his 
share to Munden. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (clxiii. 
276; clxiv. 13, 48).—At the last refer- 
ence I notice a query from a correspondent, 
M. Arrp Jotiy, asking for particulars con- 
cerning members of the Huguenot family of 
Jolly or Joly. 

In reply thereto, I beg to state that in 
my youth, when residing at Dublin, Ireland, 
I was acquainted with a family named Joly 
of Huguenot descent, whose head was a Doc- 
tor Jasper Joly, Vicar-General of the Dio- 
cese of Meath, and a prominent lay member 
of the General Synod of the Church of Ire- 
land. Dr. Joly was married to a daughter 
of Frederick Count De Lusi, whose father 
was a distinguished French general and diplo- 
mat in the service of Napoleon the Great, 
who married a daughter of the 3rd Marauess 
of Lansdowne and settled near his wife’s 
family in Ireland. 


Austen seems to have held | 


(See the Thespian | 


| 
| 


Dr. Joly left two sons, with whom 1 was 
acquainted in Dublin, one of whom became 
Sir Henry Joly, Astronomer Royal of Ire- 
land, and the other, Dr. John Joly, a pro- 
fessor of Science at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Epwarp Henry LaToucue Karte, 


YOOK’S VOYAGES ’ AND THE 

NOOTKA COMMISSION (clxiv. 99).— 
Under the above heading, Mr. Conway 
says, ‘‘it would be interesting to know 
what edition of Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ was sent 
to Alava by the Viceroy.’’ There does not 
appear to be any English edition in seven- 
teen volumes with or without volumes of 
maps and plans. On the other hand, there 
is such an edition in French, 

Relation des voyages—par Byron, Carteret, 
Wallis et Cook, traduite de (anglais par 
Suard). Paris, 1774, 4 vol. in-4, avec 52 pl. 

Voyage dans Phémésphére austral—fait en 
1772-75, trad, de l’anglais (par Suard). Paris 
1778, 5 vol. in-4-avec 65 pl. 
and 

Troisieme voyage de Cook trad de Vanglais 
(par M. Demeunier). Paris, 1785, 4 vol. in-4, 
88 pl. 

With the above was added the 


Vie du capitaine Cook, traduite de l’anglais 
de Kippis, par Castera, Paris 1789 in-4. 


H. Hannen. 


ENRY VIII AND HAMPTON COURT 
(clxiv. 99).—The King appears to have 
entered into possession of Hampton Court 
Palace in late October or early November, 
1529, when he had virtually banished its 
builder, Cardinal Wolsey, to Esher. 


A. R. Bayzey. 


The XVII Yere Kyng Henry the VIII “ And 
at this tyme, thesaied Cardinall gave to the 
Kyng, the lease of the Manor of Hampton 
Court whiche he had of the lease of the lord 
of Sainct I[hones, and on which he had done 
greate coste.” 

Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ between ‘‘ xxviii daie 
of Maie & xiii daie of July.” 


In the late Ernest Law’s ‘ History of 
Hampton Court Palace,’ vol. i. pp. 117 and 
123, it is stated that Wolsey left on July 3, 
1529, and Henry hastened to enter in abso- 
lute possession. 

M. PeTRENA BROCKLEBANK. 


Ernest Law, in his ‘ Hampton Court Ilus- 
trated’ (1930, p. 4) states that the palace 
was founded by Cardinal Wolsey in 1515, 
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and that in 1525 he handed it over with all 
appurtenances, to his sovereign. After the 
Cardinal’s fall (1529) Henry entered into 
complete possession. J. Appacn. 
Ne MARTIN OUTWICH, THREAD- 

NEEDLE STREET (clxiv. 65, 103). — 
Your correspondent is surely in error when 
he states that this was rebuilt in 1768 by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. It was cer- 
tanly badly damaged by fire in 1765, but it 
was ‘‘ patched up’”’ until 1796, when it was 
demolished. The last church was conse- 
crated in 1798, but the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company (the patrons) only contributed 
£500 towards the cost. My manuscript notes 
on this church extend to over 200 pages, but 
I am still anxious to obtain particulars res- 
pecting it and its fittings, although I have 
exhausted all information from books on 
London. 

H. Hersert Ropinson. 


DDISON OF MARYLAND, U.S.A. — 
(clxiv. 29).—In reply to the query at the 
reference, I submit the following : 

The Rev. Henry Addison, born in Mary- 
land, May 17, 1717; died Aug. 21, 1789; 
son of Col. Thomas Addison (1679-1727) of 
Prince George’s County, Md., and his wife 
Eleanor Smith. 

Ordained in England, 1742; inducted to 
King George’s Parish, in Prince George’s 
County, Md., 15 Oct., 1742. (Commission 
Book, 82, p. 97). Rector of St. John’s 
Parish, Prince George’s Co., at the time of 
his death. 

Married, in August, 1751, Rachel 
Dulany (c. 1722-1774), dau. of Daniel 
Dulany, the elder, (1695-1753). At the time 
of her marriage, Mrs. Addison was the widow 
of Stephen Knight, of Maryland. Col. John 
Addison, of whose daughter 
Eleanor married the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
was a brother. 

There were two other brothers, Thomas 
and Anthony, who died unmarried. 


L. H. Dretman. 


NICHOLLS, AMERICAN JOURNALIST 

(clxiv. 65).—Samuel Nichols was editor 
or co-editor of the New York Sunday Mer- 
cury from Dec. 1, 1839, to 1848, or later. 
Very imperfect files of the paper are located 
by Louis H. Fox in his ‘New York City 
‘Newspapers, 1820-1850,’ Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, vol. xxi., 
100f (1927). This journalist should not be 
confused with the rather notorious scandal- 


mongering newspaperman, Thomas L. 
Nichols, who edited in 1845 a New York 
paper called the Sunday Courier, but usually 
occupied something less than the editor’s 
chair on other papers. 


NINTENTIONAL RHYMED PROSE 
(clxiii. 397; clxiv. 353, 67).—Coleridge 
cites an instance of this from ‘ The Life of 
Jerome of Prague.’ See the Oxford edition 
of Coleridge’s Poems among the ‘‘ Metrical 
Experiments,’’ with the title ‘ A Metrical 
Accident.’’ Some cases of it occur in Poe’s 
prose, notably the last paragraph of the 
* Masque of the Red Death’ — but they are 
not unintentional. T.0.M 


OE’S ‘ ULALUME (elxi. 27; clxiv. 30). 
—Proressor ADKINS has done us a ser- 
vice in calling attention to the poem ‘To 
the Autumn Leaf,’ which is almost surely the 
work of W(illis) G(aylord) C(lark)—a Phila- 
delphia poet, whom Poe thought well of (des- 
pite his quarrel with Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
a twin brother who edited the Knickerbocker 
Magazine), It is just about as probable that 
Poe knew the poem as the Willis verses — 
and it is also probable that in his peculiar 
manner of “‘ selecting or inventing ’’ what 
would fit a mood, he may have had both 
the uses of the ‘‘ withered and sere,’’ and 
‘sere and withering”’ in mind. But it does 
seem to me that the Willis lines have a verbal 
charm lacking in the diluted Bryant of 
Clark’s piece, and that they were more the 
sort of thing to linger in memory, to rise 
up and be made into magic, when Poe’s mind 
was calling up shadowy images and echoes of 
sounds to express the exhaustion and despair 
that are the theme of ‘ Ulalume.’ 

Despite all the commentary on that, many 
things that went into its genesis are still un- 
noted. In ‘the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes-Smith, N.Y., 1845, p. 190f., 
is a poem called ‘ The Summons Answered ” 
which Poe referred to and quoted from in 
a review in Godey’s Lady’s Book, December, 
1845. The theme is three drunken revellers 
stopped by the door of a ruin or tomb, and 
one, admitted by a spirit, enters and sleeps 
‘there. And I have been impressed by a poem 
by Mrs. R. S. Nichols of Cincinnati, quoted 
by Poe in the Broadway Journal (i. 190) 
with comments on its peculiar metrical form, 
as perhaps another ingredient in the caul- 
dron, though I have no sure verbal echo to 
note. 
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The Library. 


A. Frenchman in England, 1784. By Fran- 
gois de la Rochefoucauld. Edited with 
Introduction by Jean Marchand; trans- 
lated with Notes by S. C. Roberts. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d.). 


(HIS is an enjoyable and also a valuable 
book. True, it contains the observations 
of a very young man—being the ‘ Mélanges 


sur |’ Angleterre ’ which Frangois de la Roche- | 


his father’s inspection 


foucauld wrote for 


when he was sent, at the age of nineteen or so, | 
to complete his general education by a tour | 
in England. They are jottings put together | 


without system, but—apart from the fact that 
the youthful observer was clever, and had 
judgment of his own, and a fairly good eye 
for the curious—they may claim real atten- 
tion for reasons of some weight. The ac- 
counts and estimates of English society and 
its ways proceed from one who, as son of the 
duc de Liancourt, possessed that usage du 
monde which qualified him, young as he was, 
to form something of an expert opinion on 
manners ; and as the son of an eminent econo- 
mist he brought to enquiry into English 
methods of agriculture—which makes much 
of the best of the ‘ Mélanges ’—a not alto- 
gether untrained intelligence as well as much 
diligence in seeking out and recording de- 
tailed information. According to the fashion 
of the day, he was prepared greatly to ad- 
mire England and English life, and, brought 
into actual contact, did in fact enjoy and 
approve of a great deal. He sets out very 
fully the working of the English constitu- 
tion and the English judicial system. The 
wealth and independence of the English 
farmers and the fine state of many farms 
he saw come in for lavish praise. He likes 
exceedingly the cleanliness of the villages 
and people’s living-rooms, and marvels at 
the abundance of mahogany. Yet we think 
the editor tends a little to exaggerate the 
youth’s liking for the country. Life as it 
was daily lived by the English—with their 
huge, long dinners, their drinking, their ter- 
rible Sundays, the absence among them of 
grace and gaiety—evidently enough bored him 
considerably. If he extols their horses and 
horsemanship, he finds their amusements and 
conversation slow, many of their habits coarse 
and their dancing execrable. He has found 
that the cleanliness may screen incredible 


dirt behind the scenes. Moreover, when he 


' visits Harwich, and sees two frigates, Pollux 


and Agreeable, under construction there, 
what does he exclaim but: ‘‘ Some day, per- 
haps, we shall capture them!’’ As for the 
climate, it showed itself for the most part 
lamentable, and indeed he came in for one 
of the severest winters of the century—that 
January-February 1784 of which some of our 
readers may remember that Parson Wooa- 
forde writes so feelingly. 

Most of Rochefoucauld’s time was spent 
in Suffolk and it is with Suffolk that his 
agricultural observations are mainly con- 
cerned. This was due to the advice of 
Horace Walpole, who, for one thing, urged 
that the English there spoken was good. 
Several well-known Englishmen make their 
appearance, but two stand out by much the 
most prominently: Arthur Young, who was 
a valued friend of the duc de Liancourt, and 
John Symonds in whose care, more or less, 
Rochefoucauld and his companions remained 
during their stay. Symonds, Regius Profes- 
sor of Modern History at Cambridge from 
1771 to 1807, was Recorder of Bury St. Ed- 
munds where for some time the French party 
had their headquarters. 

The translation is notably well done—in 
fact, we suspect that these notes read better 
in the English than they do in the French. 
Near the beginning we are told that English 
post-chaises charge “eleven shillings” a 
mile which, if thus in the original, certainly 
requires a confirming ‘‘ sic’’: in a repetition 
of these particulars which occurs towards the 
end of the book, ‘‘11d.’’ a mile is the price 
mentioned. In the long description of Mr. 
Rigby’s wonderful grounds at Mistley (seen 
in the course of the tour in Norfolk and 
Suffolk which must have given satisfaction 
to the writer’s father) the word “ spinney ” 
is used to denote a garden—there is a series 
of these—surrounded by a sunk fence: we 
rather wondered what word is used in the 
original. The description as a whole hardly 
gives the idea that these enclosures were 
what is commonly understood by a spinney. 
Among the illustrations is a drawing — ‘A 
Sunday evening ’—by H. W. Bunbury: but 
it is surely not the one meant in the text. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 
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